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SOME FEATURES OF OVID'S STYLE: I. PERSONIFICA- 
TION OF ABSTRACTIONS 1 



By Frank J. Miller 
University of Chicago 



Answering certain criticisms upon his writing of satire, Horace 
takes occasion in the course of his defense to maintain that satire 
is not poetry, any more than is comedy, in which people are made 
to talk very much as they talk in ordinary life. In the course of 
this defense he offers a negative definition of poetry from which we 
may infer what he considers to be its essential characteristic: 

His, ego quae nunc If from such words as I am now writing 

olim quae scripsit Lucilius, eripias si and such as Lucilius wrote aforetime 

tempora certa modosque, et quod prius you should take away their regular 

ordine verbum est cadences and feet, and should put the 

posterius facias, praeponens ultima first words last and the last first, you 

primis, would not find the disiecti membra poetae, 

non, ut si solvas "Postqmm Discordia as you would should you break up 

taetra Postquam, etc. 
Belli ferrates postes portasque refregit," 
invenias etiam disiecti membra poetae. 

Poetry, then, does not depend upon a marshaling of words into 
lines of a fixed number of feet, producing a rhythmical effect, 
but is such a composition as will still proclaim itself poetic, if this 
rhythm be broken up by a transposition of the words. An analysis 
of the passage from Ennius which Horace quotes in support of his 
position shows that it is not rhythm but diction which, in his opinion, 
constitutes poetry, a choice of words removed from ordinary speech, 
an understanding and appreciation of which can be gained only by 
a creative imagination. Thus we find in the Ennian line Personi- 
fication in Discordia and Belli, Epithet in taetra and ferratos, 
Metonymy in postes and Exegetical Repetition in portas. These 
are indeed the membra poetae, however disiecti. 

1 Read at the twelfth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South. 
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Creative imagination then is the prime essential to the furnish- 
ing forth of the poet, whose very name proclaims him "creator." 
The long line of rhetorical figures is but a product of this creative 
act. It is the creative imagination which clothes inanimate things 
with personality (Personification), which summons to our presence 
him who is far distant or long since dead (Apostrophe), which so 
grasps the hidden relations between objects that the name of one 
suggests the other (Metonymy), which sees resemblances between 
seemingly unlike things and uses these to enhance the beauty, the 
clearness, the strength, either or all, of a given locution (Simile, 
Metaphor), which even makes the sound of the words reproduce 
their sense, irrespective of the understanding of their meaning 
(Onomatopoeia), which applies adjectives in an unusual and 
subtly illuminating manner, making the substantive phrase stand 
out in stereoscopic clearness (Epithet). 

Personification, as illustrated in Discordia and Belli above, 
is generally content with the mere name of the inanimate object 
or the abstraction, which is used for the moment as possessing 
personality and represented as a person in action. Often a personi- 
fying epithet is used, an epithet which is strictly applicable only to 
a person, as "envious night," "greedy waves," etc. The poet 
may, however, prolong his personification into a more detailed 
characterization. Perhaps the most familiar illustration of this is 
Vergil's description of "Rumor" (iv. 173 ff.), his one great example 
of extended personification. 

Extemplo Libyae magnas it Fama per Straightway goes Rumor through 

urbes, Libya's great cities, Rumor, the swiftest 

Fama, malum qua non aliud velocius of all plagues. She thrives on nimble 

ullum; speed, gains strength as on she fares, 

mobilitate viget, viresque adquirit eundo; Lowly at first through fear, anon she 

parva metu primo, mox sese attollit in rears her to the sky; she treads the earth, 

auras, but her head midst clouds is hidden, 

ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila The Earth, her mother, so they say, 

condit. enraged against the gods, brought her 

illam Terra parens, ira irritata deorum, forth last, sister to Coeus and Enceladus, 

extremam, ut perhibent, Coeo Encela- swift of foot and of untiring wings, a 

doque sororem monster dreadful, huge, who has as many 

progenuit, pedibus celerem et pernicibus watchful eyes as feathers on her body, 

alis, wondrous tale! as many tongues, as 

monstrum horrendum, ingens, cui, quot many mouths loud babbling, as many 

sunt corpore plumae, ears pricked up. By night she flies 
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midway of heaven and earth, soft rustling 
through the dusk, nor ever shuts her 
eyes in slumber sweet. By day she 
sits sentinel on some roof-tree or lofty 
battlement, and makes great cities 
tremble, holding as fast to falsehood and 
to wrong as heralding the truth. She 
then with joy was filling the ears of men 
with tales of many sorts, singing of things 
undone and done alike. 



tot vigiles oculi subter, mirabile dictu, 
tot linguae, totidem ora sonant, tot 

subrigit aures. 
nocte volat caeli medio terraeque per 

umbram, 
stridens, nee dulci declinat lumina somno; 
luce sedet custos aut summi culmine tecti 
turribus aut altis, et magnas territat 

urbes, 
tarn ficti pravique tenax, quam nuntia 

veri. 
haec turn multiplici populos sermone 

replebat 
gaudens, et pariter facta atque infecta 

canebat. 



Ovid's description of personified Rumor (xii. 39 ff.) 1 is entirely 
independent of Vergil's, and, we must admit, more telling. While 
he clearly personifies Rumor, still he fixes our attention more upon 
the house of Rumor than upon Rumor herself. This is conceived 
of as a great "whispering gallery" midway of land, sea, and sky, 
a sort of central office for some universal news agency. 



Orbe locus medio est inter terrasque 

fretumque 
caelestesque plagas, triplicis confinia 

mundi; 
unde quod est usquam, quamvis regioni- 

bus absit, 
inspidtur, penetratque cavas vox omnis 

ad aures. 
Fama tenet summaque domum sibi legit 

in arce, 
innumerosque aditus ac mille foramina 

tectis 
addidit et nullis inclusit limina portis; 
nocte dieque patet; tota est ex aere 

sonanti, 
tota fremit vocesque refert iteratque 

quod audit, 
nulla quies intus nullaque silentia parte, 
nee tamen est clamor, sed parvae mur- 

mura vocis, 



There is a place in the middle of the 
world, 'twixt land and sea and sky, the 
meeting-point of the threefold universe. 
From this place, whatever is, however 
far away, is seen, and every word pene- 
trates to these hollow ears. Rumor 
dwells here, having set her house upon a 
high mountain-top; and she gave the 
house countless entrances, a thousand 
apertures, but with no doors to close 
them. Night and day the house stands 
open. It is built entirely of echoing 
brass. The whole place resounds with 
confused noises, reports all words, and 
doubles what it hears. There is no 
quiet, no silence anywhere within. And 
yet there is no loud clamor, but only 
the subdued murmur of voices, like the 
sound of waves heard afar off, or like the 
last rumblings of thunder when Jove 



1 The illustrative passages in this paper are taken from the writer's translation 
of the Metamorphoses in the Loeb Classical Library. The range of the study in hand 
is confined to the Metamorphoses. 
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has made the dark clouds crash together. 
Crowds fill the hall, shifting throngs come 
and go, and everywhere wander thousands 
of rumors, falsehoods mingled with the 
truth, and confused reports flit about. 
Some of these fill their idle ears with talk, 
and others go and tell elsewhere what they 
have heard; while the story grows in size, 
and each new teller makes contribution 
to the tale. Here is Credulity, heedless 
Error, unfounded Joy, and panic Fears; 
here sudden Sedition and unauthentic 
Whisperings. Rumor herself beholds all 
that is done in heaven, on sea, and land, 
and searches throughout the world for 



qualia de pelagi, siquis procul audiat, 

undis 
esse solent, qualemve sonum, cum 

Iuppiter atras 
increpuit nubes, extrema tonitrua red- 

dunt. 
atria turba tenet; veniunt, leve vulgus, 

euntque 
mixtaque cum veris passim commenta 

vagantur 
milia rumorum conf usaque verba volutant ; 
e quibus hi vacuas inplent sermonibus 

aures, 
hi narrata ferunt alio, mensuraque ficti 
crescit, et auditis aliquid novus adicit 

auctor. 
illic Credulitas, illic temerarius Error 
vanaque Laetitia est consternatique 

Timores 
Seditioque recens dubioque auctore 

Susurri. 
ipsa, quid in caelo rerum pelagoque 

geratur 
et tellure, videt totumque inquirit in 

orbem. 



Chaucer's description of the "Hous of Fame" (11. 1935-76) is 
evidently in part inspired by Ovid's picture; but his description of 
Fame herself (11. 356 ff.) is taken bodily from Vergil. 

The reader will easily appreciate the fine points of this descrip- 
tion — the countless avenues of approach to this central depot of 
news, open night and day; the subdued murmur of countless 
voices, never silent, but never loud and clamorous; the shifting 
crowds, wandering in seeming aimlessness; the busy newsmongers, 
pouring their unsifted and unverified reports into greedy and indis- 
criminating ears; the evergrowing tale; the resulting emotional 
panic — what could Ovid have known of modern newspapers, with 
their spider-web-like telephone connections centering at the news 
editor's desk, their quick coming and departing of reporters, 
their throngs of people agape before the bulletin boards, storm- 
swept, now with joy and now with panic fear ? And yet his lively 
imagination, in personifying Rumor and describing her house and 
the scenes enacted there, has done more than even he imagined; 
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it has overleaped the centuries and pictured with entire accuracy 
a familiar feature of our modern life. 

In 11. 59-61 of the last-quoted passage we have minor personi- 
fications of Credulity, Error, Joy, Fear, Sedition, and Whisperings. 
In all these, with one exception, the personification is helped out, 
quite in Ovid's style, by a vividly characterizing epithet, all of 
which show how accurately the poet conceived and described 
these abstractions. He might have written "unfounded Error" 
and "heedless Joy," but this would have been to lose the subtle 
point. It is neither the unfoundedness of the error nor the heed- 
lessness of the joy that works the mischief, but the heedless persist- 
ence in error, and the fact that the joy is unfounded and cannot 
last. Also in "panic Fears" and "sudden Sedition" the epithets 
could not be exchanged without loss of vividness and point. Ovid 
elsewhere makes use of this same Rumor, as in ix. 137 : 

Cum Fama loquax praecessit ad aures, When tattling Rumor came on ahead 

Deianira, tuas, quae veris addere falsa to your ears, Deianira, Rumor, who 

gaudet, et e minimo sua per mendacia loves to mingle false and true, and, 

crescit. though very small at first, grows huge 

through lying. 

This passage, unlike the one already quoted, is quite conscious of 
the Vergilian Rumor. 1 

Not always, however, does Ovid personify this abstraction, as 
is, of course, quite natural. Rumor is mere rumor in vi. 267 : 

fama mali populique dolor lacrimaeque suorum 
tarn subitae matrem certam fecere ruinae; 

and in xv. 58 : 

talia constabat certa primordia fama Such was the ancient tale, confirmed by 

esse loci positaeque Italis in finibus urbis. established fame, both of the place and 

the founding of the city on Italian soil. 

But personification is again apparent in xv. 4 : 

destinat imperio clarum praenuntia veri Then Fame as a faithful herald selects 

Fama Numam. illustrious Numa for the throne. 

'This in turn is obviously based on Homer's description of Strife ("Epis): "Her 
crest is but lowly at the first, but afterward she holdeth up her head in heaven and 
her feet walk upon the earth." {Iliad., iv, 440, Leaf's translation.) 
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In Ovid's description of Juno's errand to the lower world 
(iv. 484), Grief, Terror, Dread, and Madness are represented as the 
companions of Tisiphone the fury: 

Luctus comitatur euntem 
et Pavor et Terror trepidoque Insania vultu 

a passage which suggests but in no way rivals Vergil's vivid picture 
of the vestibulum Orci and of the creatures dwelling there (vi. 273 ff .) : 



ipsum primisque in 



Right in the vestibule, within the 
very jaws of Hell, Grief and avenging 
Cares have made their beds; pale-faced 
Diseases dwell there, and woful Age 
and Fear, Hunger that prompts to sin, 
foul Want, shapes terrible to look upon, 
and Death and Toil; there also Sleep, 
Death's brother, evil-imagined Joys, and 
death-dealing War upon the threshold 
opposite, the iron couches of the Eumen- 
ides, and Strife, wild raging, binding her 
snaky locks with bloody wreaths. 



Vestibulum ante 

facibus Orci 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curae, 
pallentesque habitant Morbi, tristisque 

Senectus, 
et Metus, et malesuada Fames, ac turpis 

Egestas, 
terribiles visu formae, Letumque Labos- 

que; 
turn consanguineus Leti Sopor, et mala 

mentis 
Gaudia, mortiferumque adverso in limine 

Bellum, 
ferreique Eumenidum thalami, et Dis- 

cordia demens, 
vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis. 

Night is frequently either personified by the poets as herself a 
divinity or represented as being the empire and haunt of the gods 
of death, as in the following (Met. xiv. 403 ff .) : 

Ilia nocens spargit virus sucosque veneni But she sprinkled upon them her baleful 

et Noctem Noctisque deos Ereboque drugs and poisonous juices, summoning 

Chaoque to her aid Night and the gods of Night 

convocat et longis Hecaten ulutatibus from Erebus and Chaos, and calling on 

orat. Hecate in long-drawn, wailing cries. 

Apostrophe helps out personification in the following two 
passages (xiii. 516; xv. 234): 



quo f errea resto ? 
quidve moror? quo me servas, annosa 

Senectus ? 
quo, di crudeles, nisi uti nova funera 

cernam, 
vivacem differtis anum ? 
Tempus edax rerum, tuque, invidiosa 

Vetustas, 
omnia destruitis vitiataque dentibus aevi, 
paulatim lenta consumitis omnia morte! 



And to what end do I, unfeeling 
wretch, survive? Why do I linger? 
Wherefore, O wrinkled Age, do you keep 
me on ? Why, ye cruel gods, save that I 
still may see fresh funerals, do you pro- 
long an aged wretch's life ? 

O Time, thou great devourer, and thou, 
envious Age, together you destroy all 
things; and, slowly gnawing with your 
teeth, you finally consume all things in 
lingering death! 
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But it is in his extended and detailed descriptions of personified 

abstractions that Ovid excels. He has created a group of pictures 

of four of these which for vivid realism have been surpassed or 

equaled by no other poet. We have already quoted the description 

of Rumor. The others are of Envy (ii. 760-96), of Hunger (viii. 

799-822), and of Sleep (xi. 592-649). It will be seen on reading 

these that the poet in every case is as careful in his description of 

the home and surroundings of his personage as of that personage 

itself. This is in accord with his habit of stage-setting, which 

makes his stories so successful in their dramatic action. Following 

are the three pen pictures to which reference has just been made. 

The first picture of the three is that of Envy: 

Protinus Invidiae nigro squalentia tabo Straightway, Minerva sought out the 
texta petit, domus est imis in vallibus cave of Envy, filthy with black gore. Her 



huius 
abdita, sole carens, non ulli pervia vento, 
tristis et ignavi plenissima frigoris et 

quae 
igne vacet semper, caligine semper 

abundet. 
hue ubi pervenit belli metuenda virago, 
constitit ante domum (neque enim suc- 

cedere tectis 
fas habet) et postes extrema cuspide 

pulsat; 
concussae patuere fores; videt intus eden- 

tem 
vipereas carnes, vitiorum alimenta suo- 

rum, 
invidiam visaque oculos avertit; at ilia 
surgit humo pigra semesarumque relinquit 
corpora serpentum passuque incedit 

inerti, 
utque deam vidit formaque armisque 

decoram, 
ingemuit vultumque deae ad suspiria 

duxit. 
pallor in ore sedet, macies in corpore toto, 
nusquam recta acies, livent rubigine 

dentes, 
pectora felle virent, lingua est suffusa 

veneno. 
risus abest, nisi quern visi movere dolores, 
nee fruitur somno vigilantibus excita 

curis, 



home was hidden away in a deep valley, 
where no sun shines and no breeze blows; 
a gruesome place and full of a numbing 
chill. No cheerful fire burns there, and 
the place is ever wrapped in murky fog. 
When the warlike maiden goddess came 
to the cave, she stood without, for she 
might not enter that foul abode, and 
beat upon the door with end of spear. 
The battered doors flew open; and 
there, sitting within, was Envy, eating 
snakes' flesh, the proper food of her 
venom. At the horrid sight the goddess 
turned away her eyes. But that other 
rose heavily from the ground, leaving 
the snakes' carcasses half consumed, 
and came sullenly forward. When she 
saw the goddess, glorious in form and 
armor, she groaned aloud and shaped 
her countenance to match the goddess' 
sigh. Pallor overspread her face and 
her whole body seemed to shrivel up. 
Her eyes were all awry, her teeth were 
foul with mould, green, poisonous gall 
o'erflowed her breast, and venom dripped 
down from her tongue. She never 
smiles, save at the sight of another's 
troubles; she never sleeps, being filled 
with wakeful cares; unwelcome to her is 
the sight of men's success, and with the 
sight she pines away; she gnaws and is 
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sed videt ingratos intabescitque videndo 
successus hominum carpitque et carpitur 

una 
suppliciumque suum est. quamvis tamen 

oderat illam, 
talibus adfata est breviter Tritonia dictis: 
'infice tabe tua natarum Cecropis unam! 
sic opus est; Aglauros ea est.' haud 

plura locuta 
fugit et inpressa tellurem reppulit hasta. 
Ula deam obliquo fugientem lumine 

cernens 
murmura parva dedit successurumque 

Minervae 
indoluit baculumque capit, quod spinea 

totum 
vincula cingebant, adopertaque nubibus 

atris, 
quacumque ingreditur, florentia proterit 

arva 
exuritque herbas et summa cacumina 

carpit 
adflatuque suo populos urbesque domos- 

que 
pofluit et tandem Tritonida conspicit 

arcem 
ingeniis opibusque et festa pace virentem 
vixque tenet lacrimas, quia nil lacrimabile 

cernit. 



gnawed, herself her own punishment. 
Although she detested the loathsome 
thing, yet in curt speech Tritonia spoke 
to her: "Infest with your venom one of 
Cecrops' daughters. Such the task I set. 
I mean Aglauros." Without more words 
she fled the creature's presence and, 
pushing her spear against the ground, 
sprung lightly back to heaven. 

The hag, eyeing her askance as she 
flees, mutters awhile, grieving to think 
on the goddess' joy of triumph. Then 
she takes her staff, thick set with thorns, 
and, wrapped in a mantle of dark cloud, 
sets forth. Wherever she goes, she 
tramples down the flowers, causes the 
grass to wither, blasts the high waving 
trees, and taints with the foul pollution 
of her breath whole peoples, cities, 
homes. At last she spies Tritonia's city, 
splendid with art and wealth and peace- 
ful joy; and she can scarce restrain her 
tears at the sight, because she sees no 
cause for others' tears. 



Hunger is thus described. Observe in this as in the other 
three pictures, that the place is as vividly described as the persons: 



Attonitae dryades damno nemorum- 

que suoque, 
omnes germanae, Cererem cum vestibus 

atris 
maerentes adeunt poenamque Erysich- 

thonis orant. 
adnuit his capitisque sui pulcherrima 

motu 
concussit gravidis oneratos messibus 

agros, 
moliturque genus poenae miserabile, si 

non 
ille suis esset nulli miserabilis actis, 
pestifera lacerare Fame, quae quatenus 

ipsi 



All the dryad sisters were stupefied at 
their own and their forest's loss, and, 
mourning, clad in black robes, they went 
to Ceres and prayed her to punish Ery- 
sichthon. The beautiful goddess con- 
sented, and with a nod of her head shook 
the fields heavy with ripening grain. 
She planned in her mind a punishment 
that might make men pity, but that no 
man could pity him for such deeds, to rack 
him with dreadful Famine. But, since 
the goddess herself could not go to her 
(for the fates do not permit Ceres and 
Famine to come together), she summoned 
one of the mountain deities, a rustic 
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non adeunda deae est (neque enim 

Cereremque Famemque 
fata coire sinunt), montani numinis unam 
talibus agrestem conpellat oreada dictis: 
'est locus extremis Scythiae glacialis in 

oris, 
triste solum, sterilis, sine fruge, sine 

arbore tellus; 
Frigus iners illic habitant Pallorque 

Tremorque 
et ieiuna Fames, ea se in praecordia 

condat 
sacrilegi scelerata, iube, nee copia rerum 
vincat earn superetque meas certamine 

vires, 
neve viae spatium te terreat, accipe 

currus, 
aedpe, quos frenis alte moderere, dra- 

conesl' 
et dedit; ilia dato subvecta per aera curru 
devenit in Scythiam, rigidique cacumine 

montis 
(Caucason appellant) serpentum colla 

levavit 
quaesitamque Famem lapidoso vidit in 

agro 
unguibus et raras vellentem dentibus 

herbas. 
hirtus erat crinis, cava lumina, pallor in 

ore, 
labra incana situ, scabrae rubigine fauces, 
dura cutis, per quam spectari viscera 

possent; 
ossa sub incurvis exstabant arida lumbis, 
ventris erat pro ventre locus; pendere 

putares 
pectus et a spinae tantummodo crate 

teneri; 
auxerat articulos macies, genuumque 

tumebat 
orbis, et inmodico prodibant tubere tali, 
hanc procul ut vidit (neque eni m est 

accedere iuxta 
ausa), refert mandata deae paulumque 

morata, 
quamquam aberat longe, quamquam 

modo venerat illuc, 
visa tamen sensisse famem retroque 
dracones 



oread, and thus addressed her: "There is 
a place on the farthest border of icy 
Scythia, a gloomy and barren soil, a land 
without corn, without trees. Sluggish 
Cold dwells there and Pallor, Fear, and 
gaunt Famine. Go, bid Famine hide 
herself in the sinful stomach of that im- 
pious wretch. Let no abundance satisfy 
her, and let her overcome my utmost 
power to feed. And, that the vast 
journey may not daunt you, take my 
chariot and my winged dragons and 
guide them aloft." And she gave the 
reins into her hands. The nymph, borne 
through the air in her borrowed chariot, 
came to Scythia, and on a bleak 
mountain-top which men call Caucasus, 
unyoked her dragon steeds. Seeking 
out Famine, she saw her in a stony field, 
plucking with nails and teeth at the 
scanty herbage. Her hair hung in 
matted locks, her eyes were sunken, her 
face ghastly pale; her lips were wan and 
foul, her throat rough with scurf; her 
skin was hard and dry so that the entrails 
could be seen through it; her skinny hip- 
bones bulged out beneath her hollow loins, 
and her belly was but a belly's place; her 
breast seemed to be hanging free and just 
to be held by the framework of the spine; 
her thinness made her joints seem large, 
her knees were swollen, and her ankles 
were great bulging lumps. When the 
nymph saw her in the distance (for she 
did not dare approach her), she delivered 
to her the goddess' commands. And, 
though she tarried but a little while, 
though she kept far from her and had but 
now arrived, still she seemed to feel the 
famine. Then, mounting high in air, 
she turned her course and drove the 
dragons back to Thessaly. 

Famine did the bidding of Ceres, 
although their tasks are ever opposite, 
and flew through the air on the wings of 
the wind to the appointed mansion. 
Straight she entered the chamber of 
the impious king, who was sunk in deep 
slumber (for it was night); there she 
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egit in Haemoniam versis sublimis 

habenis. 
Dicta Fames Cereris, quamvis con- 

traria semper 
illius est operi, peragit perque aera vento 
ad iussam delata domum est et protinus 

intrat 
sacrilegi thalamos altoque sopore solutum 
(noctis enim tempus) geminis amplectitur 

ulnis 
seque viro inspirat faucesque et pectus et 

ora 
adflat et in vacuis peragit ieiunia venis 
functaque mandate fecundum deserit 

orbem 
inque domos inopes adsueta revertitur 

arva. 



wrapped her skinny arms about him and 
filled him with herself, breathing upon his 
throat and breast and lips; and in his 
hollow veins she planted hunger. When 
her duty was done, she left the fertile 
world, and returned to the homes of 
want and her familiar caverns. 



The repulsive ugliness of the last two pictures, seemingly at 
variance with true art, is explicable on the ground of Ovid's extreme 
realism. No offensive detail is rejected if this be necessary to 
complete his picture. But the ugly in Ovid's art may best be 
treated elsewhere. 

Following is the description of the land of Sleep, together 
with the Sleep god and all his sons (xi. 592 ff .) : 



Est prope Cimmerios longo spelunca 

recessu, 
mons cavus, ignavi domus et penetralia 

Somni, 
quo numquam radiis oriens mediusve 

cadensve 
Phoebus adire potest, nebulae caligine 

mixtae 
exhalantur humo dubiaeque crepuscula 

lucis. 
non vigil ales ibi cristati cantibus oris 
evocat Auroram, nee voce silentia rum- 
punt 
sollicitive canes canibusve sagacior anser; 
non fera, non peduces, non moti flamine 

rami 
humanaeve sonum reddunt convicia 

linguae, 
muta quies habitat; saxo tamen exit ab 

imo 



Near the land of the Cimmerians there 
is a deep recess within a hollow mountain, 
the home and chamber of sluggish Sleep. 
Phoebus can never enter there with his 
rising, noontide, or setting rays. Clouds 
of vapor breathe forth from the earth, 
and dusky twilight shadows. There 
no wakeful, crested cock with his loud 
crowing summons the dawn; no watch- 
dog breaks the deep silence with his 
baying, or goose, more watchful than the 
dog. There is no sound of wild beast or 
of cattle, of branches rustling in the 
breeze, no clamorous tongues. Mute 
silence reigns. But from the bottom 
of the cave there flows the stream of 
Lethe, whose waves, gently murmuring 
over the gravely bed, invite to slumber. 
Before the cavern's entrance abundant 
poppies bloom, and countless herbs, from 
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rivus aquae Lethes, per quem cum mur- 

mure labens 
invitat somnos crepitantibus unda lapillis. 
ante fores antri fecunda papavera florent 
innumeraeque herbae, quarum de lacte 

soporem 
Nox legit et spargit per opacas umida 

terras, 
ianua, ne verso stridores cardine reddat, 
nulla domo tota, custos in limine nullus; 
at medio torus est ebeno sublimis in 

antro, 
plumeus, atricolor, pullo velamine tectus, 
quo cubat ipse deus membris languore 

solutis. 
hunc circa passim varias imitantia formas 
Somnia vana iacent totidem, quot messis 

aristas, 
silva gerit frondes, eiectas litus harenas. 
Quo simul intravit manibusque ob- 

stantia virgo 
Somnia dimovit, vestis fulgore reluxit 
sacra domus, tardaque deus gravitate 

iacentes 
vix oculos tollens iterumque iterumque 

relabens 
summaque percutiens nutanti pectora 

mento 
excussi tandem sibi se cubitoque levatus, 
quid veniat, (cognovit enim) scitatur, at 

ilia: 
"Somne, quies rerum, placidissime, 

Somne, deorum, 
pax animi, quem cura fugit, qui corpora 

duris 
fessa ministeriis mulces reparasque labori, 
Somnia, quae veras aequant imitamine 

formas, 
Herculea Trachine iube sub imagine regis 
Alcyonen adeant simulacraque naufraga 

fingant. 
imperat hoc Iuno." postquam mandata 

peregit, 
Iris abit; neque enim ulterius tolerare 

soporis 
vim poterat, labique ut somnum sensit in 

artus, 
effugit et remeat per quos modo venerat 

arcus. 



whose juices dewy Night distils a sleeping 
potion and spreads its influence over 
the darkened lands. There is no door 
in all the house, lest some turning hinge 
should creak; no guardian on the 
threshold. But in the cavern's central 
space there is a high couch of ebony, 
downy-soft, black-hued, spread with a 
dusky coverlet. There lies the god him- 
self, his limbs relaxed in langorous 
repose. Around him on all sides lie 
empty dream-shapes, mimicking many 
forms, many as ears of grain in harvest- 
time, as leaves upon the trees, as sands 
cast on the shore. 

When the maiden entered there and 
with her hands brushed aside the shapes 
that blocked her way, the awesome 
house was lit up with the gleaming of 
her garments. Then the god, scarce 
lifting his eyelids heavy with the weight 
of sleep, sinking back repeatedly and 
knocking his breast with his nodding 
chin, at last roused himself, and, resting 
on an elbow, asked her (for he recog- 
nized her) why she came. And she 
replied: "0 Sleep, thou rest of all things, 
Sleep, mildest of the gods, balm of the 
soul, who puttest care to flight, soothest 
our bodies worn with hard ministries, 
and preparest them for toil again! 
Fashion a shape that shall seem true form, 
and bid it go in semblance of the king 
to Alcyone in Trachin, famed for Her- 
cules. There let it show her the picture 
of the wreck. This Juno bids." When 
she had done her task Iris departed. 
And she had need, for she could no 
longer endure the power of sleep, and 
when she felt the drowsiness stealing 
upon her frame, she fled away and re- 
traced her course along the arch over 
which she had lately passed. 

But the father rouses Morpheus from 
the throng of his thousand sons, a cunning 
imitator of the human form. No other 
is more skilled than he in representing 
the gait, the features, and the speech of 
men; the clothing also and the accus- 
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At pater e populo natorum mille 

suorum 
excitat artificem simulatoremque figurae 
Morphea, non illo quisquam sollertius 

alter 
exprimit incessus vultumque sonumque 

loquendi; 
adidt et vestes et consuetissima cuique 
verba; sed hie solos homines imitatur, 

at alter 
fit fera, fit volucris, fit longo corpore 

serpens, 
hunc Icelon superi, mortale Phobetora 

vulgus 
nominat; est etiam diversae tertius artis 
Phantasos; ille in humum saxumque 

undamque trabemque, 
quaeque vacant anima, fallaciter omnia 

transit; 
regibus hi ducibusque suos ostendere 

vultus 
nocte solent, populos alii plebemque 

pererrant. 
praeterit hos senior cunctisque e fratribus 

unum 
Morphea, qui peragat Thaumantidos 

edita, Somnus 
eligit et rursus molli languore solutus 
deposuitque caput stratoque recondidit 

alto. 



tomed words of each he represents. His 
office is with men alone. Another takes 
the form of beast or bird or the long 
serpent. Him the gods call Icelos, but 
mortals name him Phobetor. A third 
is Phantasos, versed in different arts. 
He puts on deceptive shapes of earth, 
rocks, water, trees, all lifeless things. 
These shapes show themselves by night 
to kings and chieftains, the rest haunt 
the throng of common folk. These the 
old Sleep god passes by, and chooses 
out of all the brethren Morpheus alone 
to do the bidding of Iris, Thaumas' 
daughter. This done, once more in 
soft drowsiness relaxed, he droops his 
head and sinks down upon his lofty couch. 



This passage is easily the locus classicus of sleep personifica- 
tion in literature, in which the reader will easily discover the 
inspiration of many later poets and especially of Shakespeare. 

There is a noticeable number of passages in Ovid containing 
curious half-personifications, in which the poet's imagination, 
while partially bridging the chasm between the inanimate and the 
personal, still finds itself unable (or unwilling?) to abandon the 
inanimate side completely. To us this seems almost a humorous 
touch, as does that description of spontaneous generation of lower 
animal life from the fresh slime of the Nile (i. 416 ff.). But not so. 
Ovid is equally serious in his half personifications and in his na'ive 
statement and explanation of the so-called facts which he here 
rehearses. Indeed, this very passage may be taken as a sort of 
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prototype of these same uncompleted personifications of which we 
are speaking. 

As to the other forms of animal life, 
the earth spontaneously produced these 
of divers kinds, after that old moisture 
remaining from the flood had grown 
warm with the rays of the sun, and the 
slime of the wet marshes swelled with 
heat, and the fertile seeds of life, nour- 
ished in that life-giving soil, as in a 
mother's womb, grew and in time took 
on some special form. So when the 
seven-mouthed Nile has receded from 
the drenched fields and has returned 
again to its former bed, and the fresh 
slime has been heated by the sun's rays, 
farmers as they turn over the lumps 
of earth find many animate things; and 
among these some, but now begun, are 
upon the very verge of life, some are 
unfinished and lacking in their proper 
parts, and ofttimes in the same body one 
part is alive and the other still nothing 
but raw earth. 



Cetera diversis tellus animalia formis 
sponte sua peperit, postquam vetus umor 

abigne 
percaluit solis, caenumque udaeque 

paludes 
intumuere aestu, fecundaque semina 

rerum 
vivaci nutrita solo ceu matris in alvo 
creverunt faciemque aliquam cepere 

morando. 
sic ubi deseruit madidos septemfluus 

agros 
Nilus et antiquo sua flumina rediddit 

alveo 
aetherioque recens exarsit sidere limus, 
plurima cultores versis animalia glaebis 
inveniunt et in his quaedam modo coepta 

per ipsum 
nascendi spatium, quaedam imperfecta 

suisque 
trunca vident numeris, et eodem in 

corpore saepe 
altera pars vivit, rudis est pars altera 

tellus. 



Ovid's whole poem is a description of metamorphoses, those 
miraculous changes rehearsed in Greek and Roman mythology, all 
the way from the first great metamorphosis, when chaos became 
the orderly universe, down to the very age of the poet himself, 
when the soul of Julius Caesar was changed to a star and set in the 
heavens among the immortals. Ovid's story generally records the 
change as complete and effective, and this effect is not vitiated but 
rather enhanced by some characteristic of the new creature, reminis- 
cential of the old, as in the case of Daphne (i. 548 ff.), whose 
change into the laurel is indeed complete, but not so complete 
that the gleam of her beauty is lost. This remains in the hard, 
polished, and glistening leaves of the tree : 



Vix prece finita, torpor gravis occupat 

artus, 
mollia cinguntur tenui praecordia libro, 
in frondem crines, in ramos bracchia 

crescunt; 



Scarce had she thus prayed when a 
down-dragging numbness seized her 
limbs, and her soft sides were begirt 
with thin bark. Her hair was changed 
to leaves, her arms to branches. Her 
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pes modo tam velox pigris radicibus 

haeret, 
ora cacumen obit, remanet nitor unus 

in ilia. 



feet, but now so swift, grew fast in 
sluggish roots, and her head was now 
but a tree's top. Her gleaming beauty 
alone remained. 



Similarly in the case of Lycaon (i. 232 ff.) : 



Territus ipse fugit nactusque silentia 
ruris 

exulutat frustraque loqui conatur; ab 
ipso 

colligit os rabiem solitaeque cupidine 
caedis 

utitur in pecudes et nunc quoque san- 
guine gaudet. 

in villos abeunt vestes, in crura lacerti; 

fit lupus et veteris servat vestigia formae; 

canities eadem est, eadem violentia 
vultus, 

idem oculi lucent, eadem feritatis imago 
est. 



The king himself flies in terror, and, 
gaining the silent fields, howls aloud, 
attempting in vain to speak. His 
mouth of itself gathers foam, and with 
his accustomed greed for blood he turns 
against the sheep, delighting still in 
slaughter. His garments change to 
shaggy hair, his arms to legs. He turns 
into a wolf, and yet retains some traces 
of his former shape. There is the same 
gray hair, the same fierce face, the same 
gleaming eyes, the same picture of 
beastly savagery. 



In the case of Mt. Tmolus, however, who in the story becomes 
Judge Tmolus, we cannot be quite sure whether it is mountain or 
judge who is presiding over the contest in music between Apollo 
and Pan, so incompletely has Ovid conceived the personification 
of the mountain (xi. 157 ff.) : 



Monte suo senior iudex consedit et 

aures 
liberat arboribus. quercu coma caerula 

tantum 
cingitur, et pendent circum cava tempora 

glandes. 
isque deum pecoris spectans "in iudice" 

dixit 
"nulla mora est." calamis agrestibus 

insonat ille 
barbaricoque Midan (aderat nam forte 

canenti) 
carmine delenit; post hunc sacer ora 

retorsit 
Tmolus ad os Phoebi; vultum sua silva 

secuta est. 
ille caput fiavum lauro Parnaside vinctus 
verrit humum Tyrio saturata murice 

palla; 
instrictamque fidem gemmis et dentibus 

Indis 



The old judge took his seat upon his 
own mountain-top, and shook his ears 
free from the trees. His dark locks 
were encircled by an oak-wreath only, 
and acorns hung around his hollow 
temples. He, looking at the shepherd- 
god, exclaimed: "There is no delay on 
the judge's part." Then Pan made 
music on his rustic pipes, and with his 
rude notes quite charmed King Midas, 
for he chanced to hear the strains. After 
Pan was done, stately Tmolus turned 
his face toward Phoebus; and his forest 
turned with his face. Phoebus' golden 
head was wreathed with laurel of Par- 
nasus, and his purple mantle swept the 
ground. His lyre, inlaid with gems and 
Indian ivory, he held in his left hand, 
while his right hand held the plectrum. 
His very pose was that of an artist. 
Then with trained thumb he plucked the 
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sustinet a laeva, tenuit manus altera 

plectrum; 
artificis status ipse fuit. turn stamina 

docto 
pollice sollicitat, quorum dulcedine captus 
Pana iubet Tmolus citharae submittere 



strings, and, charmed by those sweet 
strains, Tmolus ordered Pan to lower 
his reeds before the lyre. 



So, when Phaethon's run-away team is bringing consuming heat 
upon all the universe, Mother Earth, herself suffering acutely from 
the universal fires, protests to Jove. While in the speech she 
appears as earth-goddess, a person separate from the earth itself, 
as a river-god may be apart from his river, still in the accompanying 
descriptions before and after the speech, earth-person and earth- 
thing are decidedly mixed (ii. 272 ff.): 



Alma tamen Tellus, ut erat circumdata 

ponto, 
inter aquas pelagi contractosque undique 

fontes, 
qui se condiderant in opacae viscera 

matris, 
sustulit oppressos collo tenus arida vultus 
opposuitque manum fronti magnoque 

tremore 
omnia concutiens paullum subsedit et 

infra, 
quam solet esse, fuit sacraque ita voce 

locuta est: 
"si placet hoc meruique, quid o tua 

fulmina cessant, 
summe deum? liceat periturae viribus 

ignis 
igne perire tuo clademque auctore levare! 
vis equidem fauces haec ipsa in verba 

resolvo"; 
(presserat ora vapor) "tostos en adspice 

crines 
inque oculis tantum, tantum super ora 

favillae! 
hosne mihi fructus, hunc fertilitatis 

honorem 
officiique refers, quod adunci vulnera 

aratri 
rastrorumque fero totoque exerceor anno, 
quod pecori frondes alimentaque mitia, 

fruges, 



Not so all-fostering Earth, who, en- 
circled as she was by sea, amid the waters 
of the deep, amid her fast-contracting 
streams which had crowded into her 
dark bowels and hidden there, though 
parched by heat, heaved up her 
smothered face. Raising her shielding 
hand to her brow and causing all things 
to shake with her mighty trembling, she 
sank back a little lower than her wonted 
place, and then in awful tones she spoke: 
"If this is thy will, and I have deserved 
all this, why, O king of all the gods, are 
thy lightnings idle? If I must die by 
fire, oh, let me perish by thy fire and 
lighten my suffering by thought of him 
who sent it. I scarce can open my 
lips to speak these words" — the hot 
smoke was choking her — "See my singed 
hair and all ashes in my eyes, all ashes 
over my face. Is this the return, this 
the reward thou payest of my fertility 
and dutifulness ? that I bear the wounds 
of the crooked plough and mattock, 
tormented year in, year out? that I 
provide kindly pasturage for the flocks, 
grain for mankind, incense for the altars 
of the gods? But, grant that I have 
deserved destruction: what has the sea, 
what has thy brother done? Why are 
the waters which fell to him by the third 
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humano generi, vobis quoque tura minis- 

tro? 
sed tamenexitiumfacmemeruisse: quid 

undae, 
quid meruit f rater ? cur ill! tradita sorte 
aequora decrescunt et ab aethere longius 

absunt ? 
quodsi nee fratris nee te mea gratia tangit, 
at caeli miserere tui. circumspice utrum- 

que: 
fumat uterque polus. quos si vitiaverit 

ignis, 
atria vestra ruent. Atlans en ipse 

laborat 
vixque suis umeris candentem sustinet 

axem. 
si freta, si terrae pereunt, si regia caeli, 
in chaos antiquum confundimur. eripe 

flammis, 
si quid adhuc superest, et rerum consule 

summae!" 
Dixerat haec Tellus; neque enim 

tolerare vaporem 
ulterius potuit nee dicere plura suumque 
rettulit os in se propioraque manibus 

antra. 



lot so shrunken, and so much further 
from thy sky? But if no consideration 
for thy brother nor yet for me has weight 
with thee, at least have pity on thy own 
heavens. Look around: the heavens 
are smoking from pole to pole. If the 
fire shall weaken these, the homes of the 
gods will fall in ruins. See, Atlas himself 
is troubled and can scarce bear up the 
white-hot vault upon his shoulders. If 
the sea perish and the land and the 
realms of the sky, then are we hurled 
back to primeval chaos. Save from 
the flames whatever yet remains and 
take thought for the safety of the uni- 
verse!" 

So spoke the Earth and ceased, for she 
could no longer endure the heat; and she 
retreated into herself and into the depths 
nearer the land of shades. 



Perhaps the most remarkable case of fact and figure mingling 
is in xi. 125: 

Miscuerat puris auctorem muneris undis. He had mingled pure water with the 

giver of his gift. 

Bacchus, as god of wine, is freely used by metonymy for wine itself, 
but wine cannot properly be used for Bacchus. There could be but 
one step farther in this paradox, "And Bacchus drank himself." 
Of the same character is xii. 614: 



Armarat deus idem idemque cremarat. 



One and the same god had armed him 
and consumed him, too; 



i.e., Vulcan had made Achilles' famous shield for him, and now 
Vulcan (fire) has burned him up. 

Once more, in xiv. 573 S., the fire-consumed city of Ardea and 
the heron (ardea) into which it was changed are but indifferently 
distinguished : 
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Cadit Ardea, Turno Ardea fell, counted a powerful city in 

sospite dicta potens; quern postquam Turnus' lifetime. But after the out- 

barbarus ensis lander's sword destroyed it and warm 

abstulit et tepida latuerunt tecta favilla, ashes hid its ruins, from the confused 

congerie e media turn primum cognita mass a bird flew forth of a kind never 

praepes seen before, and beat the ashes with its 

subvolat et cineres plausis everberat alis. flapping wings. Its sound, its meager 

et sonus et macies et pallor et omnia, look, its deathly paleness, all things 

captam which become a captured city, yes, even 

quae deceant urbem, nomen quoque the city's name, remained in the bird, 

mansit in ilia and Ardea's self is beaten in lamentation 

urbis, et ipsa suis deplantigut Ardea by its wings. 

pennis. 

So in the cases of Atlas (iv. 631), Cyane (v. 409), and Arethusa 
(v. 572), mountain, pool, and stream are still confused with their 
several personifications. 

Trees have always had to the minds of men a half-human char- 
acter. This is true even in our own time. Much more was this the 
case in the days when any tree trunk might be the lurking-place 
of some shy dryad of the woods, or the actual person of some mortal 
who had suffered this strange metamorphosis. Thus the sacred 
oak of Ceres contains an imprisoned nymph whose blood flows under 
the ax strokes of Erysichthon (viii. 743 ff.), and thus Polydorus' 
blood flows from the sprouted spear-shaft thrust in his body. 
(So Vergil, though Ovid, who does indeed record the murder of 
Polydorus, does not mention the bleeding twigs.) Ovid has 
himself recorded many metamorphoses of persons into trees: 
Daphne into a laurel (i. 452 ff.), Syrinx into reeds (i. 689 ff.), the 
Heliades into poplars (ii. 329 ff.; x. 91, 263), Philemon and Baucis 
into an oak and linden (viii. 620 ff.), Dryope into a myrtle (ix. 
330 ff.), the nymph Lotis into a lotus tree (ix. 346), Cyparissus 
into a cypress tree (x. 126 ff.), Myrrha into a myrrh tree (x. 298 ff.), 
Thracian women into oak trees (xi. 67 ff.), and an Apulian churl 
into a wild olive tree (xiv. 517 ff.). 

With all these stories in mind, it was easy for Ovid to tell the 
story reversed, of trees, not changed to persons, but endowed 
like persons with power of locomotion and with appreciation of the 
beauty of Orpheus' music (x. 86 ff.). This is another excellent 
illustration of half-personification, though, by comparison with the 
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instances already cited, it presents points essentially different 
from the others. 



Collis erat collemque super planissima 

campi 
area, quam viridem faciebant graminis 

herbae. 
umbra loco deerat. qua postquam parte 

resedit 
dis genitus vates et fila sonantia movit, 
umbra loco venit: non Chaonis afuit 

arbor, 
non nemus Heliadum, non frondibus 

aesculus altis, 
nee tiliae molles, nee fagus et innuba 

laurus, 
et coryli fragiles et fraxinus utilis hastis 
enodisque abies curvataque glandibus ilex 
et platanus genialis acerque coloribus 

inpar 
amnicolaeque simul salices et aquatica 

lotos 
perpetuoque virens buxum tenuesque 

myricae 
et bicolor myrtus et bads caerula tinus. 
vos quoque, flexipedes hederae, venistis 

et una 
pampineae vites et amictae vitibus ulmi 
ornique et piceae pomoque onerata 

rubenti 
arbutus et 

palmae 
et succincta 

pinus, 
grata deum matri, siquidem Cybeleius 

Attis 
exuit hac hominem truncoque induruit 

aio. 



According to a reasonable interpretation of mythology, all 
myths are a personification of the controlling forces of nature, forces 
personified at first as incorporeal gods; but these gods ages before 
Ovid's time had suffered anthropomorphosis, and figured in myth 
as men of like passions with mortals, but with greater power. In 

1 This passage is the obvious inspiration of Spenser's famous catalog of trees in 
the Faerie Queene, I, i, 8, 9. 



A hill there was, and on the hill a wide- 
extending plain, green with luxuriant 
grass; but the place was devoid of shade. 
When here the heaven-descended bard 
sat down and smote his sounding lyre, 
shade came to the place. There came the 
Chaonian tree, the grove of the Heliades, 
the oak with its deep foliage, the soft 
linden, the beech, the virgin laurel tree, 
the brittle hazel, the ash, suitable for 
spear-shafts, the smooth silver-fir, the 
ilex tree bending with acorns, the pleasant 
plane, the many-colored maple, river- 
haunting willows, the lotus, lover of the 
pools, the evergreen boxwood, the slender 
tamarisk, the double-hued myrtle, the 
viburnum with its dark-blue berries. 
You, also, pliant-footed ivy, came, and 
along with you tendriled grapes, and elm 
trees draped with vines; the mountain 
ash, the forest pines, the arbute tree, 
loaded with ruddy fruit, the pliant palm, 
the prize of victory, the bare-trunked 
pine with broad, leafy top, pleasing to 
the mother of the gods, since Attis, dear 
to Cybele, exchanged for this his human 
form and stiffened in its trunk. 1 



lentae, victoris praemia, 
comas hirsutaque vertice 
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this respect, Ovid told the stories as he found them, so far as their 
essential elements are concerned, but with the art of the past 
master in story-telling; and yet his own creative art is to be seen 
in the notable group of instances already quoted, not alone of 
persons changed to animal, bird, tree, or stone, but especially of 
inanimate objects, even abstractions, so successfully clothed with 
personality that such dubious creatures as Rumor, Envy, Sleep, 
and Famine have come down to us, not only as among the most 
definitely limned characters in Ovid's stories, but as personages 
with veritable corporeal form and substance. 



